FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 





The ‘‘ Burden” of Parenthood and the 
Professional Classes. 


The case for Family Allowances is often 
stated as though it concerned only those classes 
where our failure to make direct provision 
for the recruitment of the next generation 
results in actual physical privation.. But the 
misfit between an inelastic income and an 
expenditure temporarily swollen by the needs 
of a dependent family is felt in every grade of 
Society, and the essence of the proposal for 
Family Allowances is to point this out wherever 
it arises, and to devise a remedy. 


Since the Industrial Revolution, the length- 
ened dependency of children has placed upon 
their parents a burden which among the wage 
earning population, often pushes the whole 
family for a time below the poverty line; among 
professional people the struggle to make ends 
meet when there are two or three children to be 
provided for, may be no less acute. In the middle 
classes, the financial burden of parenthood 
has been increased by rising standards of life 
and of education. Their children have to com- 
pete in a world in which “ paper ”’ qualifications 
must be higher, and training longer and conse- 
quently more expensive than ever before. 
There is little doubt that the dangerously low 
birth-rate of the professional classes must be 
attributed in part to the consciousness of many 
people that only by restricting the number 
of their children can they give them the chance 
in life that they should have. From a eugenic 
point of view this tendency is specially to be 
deplored in a profession whose members are 
not only specially fitted for the tasks of parent- 
hood, but are likely to pass on a mental 
inheritance which would enrich the race. 


The Problem in the Teaching Profession. 


The recent reduction in teachers’ salaries has 
hit specially hardly men with young families. 
That such a drastic ‘“cut’’ would involve 
considerable sacrifices by all was inevitable, 
but in the case of the married teacher the effect 
of this reduction, combined with the increase 
in income-tax and reduction in the rebates 
allowed for dependents, will be to depress the 


standard of life, to curtail the educational - 


advancement of his children, and to deprive 
the teacher himself of the cultural opportunities 
necessary if he is to give his best to his profession. 


The head of a large secondary school writes :— 


“There are few headmasters who are not 
seriously perturbed for the welfare of the 
married men on their staffs. Men earning 
£350-450 a year, married and having children, 
were, even before the cuts, in an unsatis- 
factory position. They were forced into a 
scramble for extra work in the evenings and 
for examining during the holidays. Of the 
wherewithal for “ fruitful leisure’ they had 
little or nothing. What with corrections, 
extra work and a share of the domestic 
duties (for a maid or a nursemaid are in 
almost all cases out of the question) they have 
but little time to keep themselves fresh, 
up-to-date, and generally well-read even if 
they had money to buy periodicals—which 
they have not. Of professional status and 
dignity, however modest, there was little 
or nothing It is only with difficulty, 
if at all, that they can dress themselves 
sufficiently well to appear before their classes 
and maintain respect.” 


The Wrong Way to Tackle it. 


The realisation of the difficulties into which a 
sudden decrease of salary has plunged many of 
the married teachers—whose commitments 
in regard to housing, insurance, and education 
have usually been made for some time ahead— 
has led to a suggestion that the cuts should be 
spread so that the women teachers bear a 
greater share and the men, who are more likely 
to have family responsibilities, a less. But 
this method of dealing with the problem 
would only aggravate the injustices and practical 
difficulties which have led the chief teachers’ 
organisations to condemn the present system 
of sex differentiation. Even if such an arrange- 
ment were possible, and even if it were satis- 
factory in other ways it would be unsatisfactory 
in this: that only a small proportion of the 
salary so distributed would go to the people 
for whom it was intended—the men with 
families. At the time of the 1921 census, out 
of every one hundred male teachers less than 
twenty had one child, and only seventeen 
had two or more children under sixteen years 
of age; to-day, owing to the fall in the birth- 
rate, the proportions are likely to be even smaller. 
It is clear that the relief actually obtained by the 
“family ’? men from any sum (from whatever 


source) which is intended to meet their special 
needs, will be the less the more widely it is 
spread. Moreover an increase in_ salaries, 
sufficient in every case to cover any possible 
family responsibilities, is for the time beyond 
the range of practical expectation. 


—and the Right. 

The problem only becomes manageable if we 
scrap the fiction that all men, all the time, are 
the fathers of a family of stationary size, which 
never grows up and is never added to, and if we 
are prepared to concentrate whatever resources 
can be set aside for family needs on those needs 
only where they exist and only for so long as they 
exist. The cost of child-dependency is a waxing 
and waning charge covering one part of a man’s 
working life; what is needed is some device which 
will secure a bulge in the family income to 
correspond to the temporary bulge in ex- 
penditure. This can best be done by some 
scheme by which an allowance is paid in respect 
of each dependent child. 

The cost of such a scheme need not be great; 
it is calculated (taking the salary scale before the 
cut) that in the case of elementary teachers, so 
small an addition as one per cent. to the salary 
bill would be sufficient to provide an allowance 
at a flat rate of {14 per annum for every child 
under sixteen, or alternatively a graded 
allowance of about 43 per cent. of the salary 
per child. In the case of secondary teachers 
1} per cent. of the salary bill would yield rather 
more than £16 or about four per cent. of the 
salary per child. (This budgets for the children 
of widows who are teaching as well as of men). 

These figures are given only as a rough indica- 
tion of the financial possibilities and are not 
suggested as the basis of any concrete scheme, 
which can best be worked out by the teachers 
themselves. 

The allowances instanced above, for example, 
although a considerable help to a family where 
there are two or three children, obviously do 
not cover the whole cost of maintenance; it 
would probably be found desirable to extend 
the age limit; the allowances might be made 
to start at the second child or to stop at the 
fourth; they might be graduated on an in- 
creasing or decreasing scale with the number of 
children in the family; dependents (of both men 
and women) other than children might be 
included within the scheme. 

The present salary position is admittedly 
unstable; the very arguments used to justify 
the reductions—the serious budgetary position 


é 


and the fall in the cost of living—may soon be 
weakened by the turn of events, and the teachers 
will no doubt be able to present a strong case 
for an increase. There is no organisation to 
represent the interests of the married teachers 
as such, and at any one time they form only a 
small proportion of the teaching community, but 
their failure to secure by their work a satisfactory 
standard of life, reacts on the status and 
attractiveness of the profession as a whole. 
Will the teachers’ representatives on the Burn- 
ham Committees, then, be prepared to press 
the special claims of the family men, who have 
suffered so severely from the cuts? By doing 
so they would show their practical belief in the 
principle of Equality of Sacrifice to which as 
a profession they have appealed. 


Answers to Some Objections. 

Most teachers agree that the case for Family 
Allowances is a strong one, but they see certain 
difficulties in the way of its application to their 
own profession. Below we attempt to meet some 
of the objections most commonly raised. 


1. That the teaching profession should not be 
made the object of an “ experiment.” 

We would rather put it another way : that 
the teaching profession just because it is a 
profession specially concerned with the nurture 
and training of children should set an example 
which might be followed by other learned pro- 
fessions and by industrial concerns. 

But accepting the objection as it stands, we 
would suggest that the Family Allowance 
system has long since passed the stage of 
experiment. 

In this country there are already in operation 
a number of successful schemes among the pro- 
fessional classes. The London School of Econo- 
mics has introduced children’s allowances on a 
generous scale for the members of its teaching 
staff, and such allowances have been paid to the 
Ministers of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
since its foundation over a century ago; the 
present scale is a minimum of £10 per annum 
for each child up to eighteen years of age, with 
an additional allowance of £12 for each of the 
six last years of education. Similar allowances 
are now made in the Primitive Methodist 
Church and to the Clergy of certain dioceses in 
the Church of England. , 

Every European State except our own, 
Turkey, and Russia, pays Family Allowances to 
its employees in the Civil and Municipal Ser- 
vices, which in these countries, e.g. France, 


Holland, Belgium, Germany, etc., often in- 
clude the teaching profession. The great 
majority of Civil Service organisations which 
have had practical experience of Family Allow- 
ances (as shown by a recent questionnaire) are 
in favour of the principle, and deny that in 
practice it has had any detrimental effects on 
the solidarity of their organisations or upon 
their general standards of remuneration. 

For more than ten years Family Allowances 
have been paid to wage earners and salaried 
workers in some industries in most Continental 
countries and in some of the British Dominions. 
France and Belgium, the two countries which 
have had the longest experience of the system 
on a sufficiently large scale and under suf- 
ficiently normal conditions to make the experi- 
ment conclusive, have been so satisfied with the 
results that they have decided to make it 
universal and compulsory. A law to this effect 
was passed last year by the Belgian Parliament, 
and a similar Bill has recently been approved 
unanimously by the French Chamber and now 
awaits the ratification of the Senate. 


2. That salaries in themselves should be sufficient 
to provide adequately for a family. 


The problem is immediate, and the im- 
mediate future holds no prospect of a universal 
and spectacular advance in salaries. But sup- 
posing a considerable all-round increase pos- 
sible: the general standard of living would 
still be set by the majority who had no children 
or whose children had grown up, and the 
minority who were bearing the financial strain 
of rearing the next generation, would still be at 
a relative disadvantage. 


3. Lhat Family Allowances are a contravention 
of the principle of Equal Pay for Equal 
Work: as such they are unfair to the single 
man, 


This objection might come from either the 
men or the women teachers. To the men we 
would point out that they already acquiesce in 
a system of unequal pay based on sex-differentia- 
tion. To the women who are struggling to obtain 
an equal recognition for the same services, we 
reply that it is the argument that men have 
families to keep while women have only them- 
selves to think of, which is one of the main 
obstacles to Equal Pay at present. 

In any case Family Allowances are not a part 
of salary and should not be so treated. They 
are part of the provision which Society must 
make for its own continuity—a recognition of 
the social function of parenthood. At present 


this provision is made in a rough and ready 
fashion, in practice inadequate, by merging it 
with the payment for work done into the 
ordinary salary. It is only by separating these 
two functions that either can be satisfactorily 
performed. From the point of view of the men 
teachers alone, Family Allowances would really 
be a closer approximation to the ideal of Equal 
Pay, because they would secure not an equal - 
monetary return, but what matters more, an 
equal standard of life for work of the same value. 
The system would not be unfair to the 
bachelor who would probably benefit by it later 
on. From this point of view it may be regarded 
as a method of securing a better distribution of 
income within the life of the individual. 


4. That Local Authorities would not employ 
men with children because of the additional 
expense. 


The Allowances, instead of being paid by 
Local Authorities direct, could be paid out of a 
central pool supported by contributions from 
the Local Authorities or the Exchequer, or 
both, and based either on the salary bill or on 
the number of teachers employed irrespective of 
whether they were married or single. Thus the 
cost of the allowances would be equitably shared, 
and no Authority would have any inducement 
to employ single rather than married men on 
the ground of economy. 

This method of avoiding discrimination has 
been successful wherever it has been adopted 
abroad, and the same principle underlies the 
University Superannuation scheme. 


5. That the problem can best be met by an 
extension of the system of Income Tax 
rebates. 


Under the emergency Budget the marriage 
allowance has been reduced to £150, and the 
children’s allowances to £50 for the first child 
and £40 for subsequent children. But even so 
it is only those at the higher levels of income 
who have enough income left, after other 
deductions have been allowed, to derive full 
benefit from the rebates. Thus a man with a 
wife and two children and an income of £1,000 
(earned) pays £35 a year less in tax than if he 
were a bachelor. A man in a similar case with 
£400 a year, only £13 less. At the old rates a 
married man with three children did not obtain 
the full benefit until he was earning £762. Any 
generous extension of the system of rebates 
therefore, would benefit the wealthier tax 
payers more than it would the people with the 
““ middle incomes.” M. E. GREEN. 


Further literature and information 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
The Family Endowment Society, 


52 Romney Street, S.W.1 
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